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CHAPTER 1 



Introduction and Recommendations 

1.1 The Scottish system of education has many distinctive features, so a 
separate Committee was appointed, consisting of two of the members on the 
main Commission and five others, to be responsible to the Commission for 
formulating proposals about grant-aided and independent schools in Scotland. 
In the Scottish Committee we have made our own study of these day schools 
and our Report can, if desired, be read without reference to the main Com- 
mission’s report. We have met with the Commission from time to time and 
later in this Introduction we outline their recommendations for England and 
Wales, as well as our own for Scotland. Thereafter in this Volume we confine 
our discussion to Scotland. The Commission has endorsed our analysis and 
commends it to all those concerned with education in Scotland. 

1 .2 As is shown in Appendix 1 , we visited a great variety of schools, received 
a number of memoranda from individuals and organisations closely concerned 
with education in Scotland and had discussions of varying degrees of formality 
with representatives of managers, education authorities, teachers and parents. 
In our analysis of the problems we have also been greatly helped by the 
evidence presented to and tire papers prepared for the Commission. 

1.3 Although our enquiry deals only with a small part of the nation’s 
system of education — the 3.9 per cent, of Scottish children who go to grant- 
aided and independent day schools — it touches on many of the most hotly 
debated educational problems of the day. Many of them are questions on 
which there is no consensus of opinion — least of all among the experts who 
have devoted their lives to teaching and to educational administration. We 
therefore interpreted our terms of reference broadly, examining the whole 
development of secondary education in Scotland and taking nothing for 
granted. 

1.4 Since the schools whose future we discuss are predominantly day 
schools, their work must be seen in the context of the local provision of day 
education. We were asked to show how these schools could ‘participate in 
the movement towards comprehensive education’. We had therefore to 
start by studying the form which this movement is taking in different areas. 
We visited a considerable number of education authority, grant-aided and 
independent day schools and a college of further education. We talked with 
representatives of managers, with heads and teaching staff of schools, and 
with elected members and officials of education authorities. We studied the 
evolution of tile Government’s policies for secondary education, but we did 
not take these policies for granted or accept them uncritically. 

1.5 The most striking feature which distinguishes Scotland’s schools no less 
than England’s from those of most of our neighbours and economic com- 
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petitors is the large proportion of our pupils who abandon full-time educa- 
tion at the earliest opportunity. Moreover, despite the reorganisation now 
under way, many of them are still divided at a younger age into different 
types of schools or courses, distinguished by their apparent abilities the 
work they do, and the academic expectations their teachers have of them 
During the last twenty-five years Scotland has extended and reorganised a 
pattern of schools which originally grew up to meet different needs and 
aspirations, so that all children now get a fairer (though not yet a fair) chance 
of competing for academic opportunities still available only to a minority 
of them. During the next twenty-five years we must enable all children to take 
their education to a point at which it equips them to go on learning and adapt- 
ing throughout their fives. This is the fundamental aim of the movement 
towards comprehensive education, a task in which many other countries are 
also engaged. We have explained the aims of comprehensive education, and 
we have specified the roles we envisage for schools participating in a com- 
prehensive system. And it is a system, not just a new kind of school, which is 
being created. 

1.6 Good teaching making rigorous intellectual demands and producing high 
academic achievement— all that is best in selective education — will be needed 
more urgently than ever. But once we have decided to enable all children 
to take their education as far as they can go, we cannot accept early selection 
and segregation of those deemed fit for opportunities of advanced education 
in the selective school. It would be illogical and self-defeating if central and 
local government were to formulate a general comprehensive policy, while 
simultaneously supporting schools outside that system which frustrate its 
development. We have concluded that schools which intend to secure con- 
tinuing support from public funds, for themselves or their pupils, must 
participate in the movement towards comprehensive education. 

1.7 We are also convinced that the aims of this movement cannot be attained 
if the selection of children for particular schools depends on their parents’ 
willingness to pay fees. Thus places in day schools participating in compre- 
hensive systems should be free. The arguments leading to this conclusion are 

set out in paragraphs 7.9 to 7.12 and we make no attempt to summarise them 
here. 

1.8 We turned next to consider the grant-aided schools. Voluntary schools 
received grants direct from the central government from the time of the early 
Education (Scotland) Acts, and for a time some of these schools provided 
in their areas most of the opportunities for more advanced education open 
to children from the local elementary schools. But the grant-aided secondary 
schools, as they later came to be called, gradually assumed a distinctive — and 
and some would say anomalous — status as many of the original schools 
came to be maintained by local authorities, as earmarked central grants for 
public secondary schools ceased, as education authorities themselves de- 
veloped more schools offering full courses of secondary education, as fee- 
paymg was gradually discontinued in education authority schools and, 
finally, as secondary education began to be reorganised on comprehensive 
irnes. What was once the norm has become an exception. The basis of the 
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arrangements between the grant-aided schools and the central government 
no longer meets the needs of the times, and these schools are now exposed to 
growing and destructive uncertainties about their future. They need a new 
settlement which will enable them to play an important part in the national 
system of education. Their help will certainly be needed since resources for 
the higher levels of secondary education will be scarce for many years to 
come. 

1.9 The grant-aided schools are a varied group. A few of them are famous, 
large and generally selective regional schools; several are well-established 
local schools, much like some education authority senior secondary schools 
with a strong tradition of academic work; some have boarding places; a few 
are Roman Catholic schools providing an academic education for Catholic 
children of a fairly wide range of abilities and drawn from fairly wide areas; 
and there are others which do not fit any of these descriptions. In the grant- 
aided schools as a whole the curriculum, teachers, equipment and standards 
may be compared with those of education authority selective schools, and 
therefore a case for treating them differently under reorganisation from the 
education authority selective schools must be argued on other grounds. 

1.10 The schools have been praised for their range of social background and 
criticised for their exclusiveness. In fact, they cater for a somewhat wider 
mixture of social classes than the wholly independent schools, but receive 
relatively few children of unskilled and semi-skilled workers. The combina- 
tion of grant-aid and fee-paying is said by some to result in savings to public 
funds (on the grounds that their fee-payers would otherwise be educated 
wholly at public expense) and by others to constitute an unjustified subsidy 
(on the grounds that parents who would otherwise pay full fees are securing 
a free or subsidised education for their children). We discussed these argu- 
ments at length among ourselves and concluded that both parties to this 
debate tend to contradict themselves. The claim that the schools are socially 
divisive rests on the assumption that their middle-class parents would other- 
wise use soci ally more heterogeneous education authority schools. If that is so, 
it must be recognised that many of them are saving public funds by paying 
fees. The counter-claim that the schools promote social mix depends on the 
assumption that parents would otherwise be using the socially more exclusive 
independent schools. In that case there is a cost to public funds since their 
children get an education at a subsidised price. Either way, the costs or 
savings to the taxpayer are very small in relation to the whole system of 
secondary education. 

1.11 Nevertheless, the grant-aided schools are largely independent founda- 
tions whose managers have produced the capital that has been invested in 
them, sustaining and building up schools in response to demands from par- 
ticular groups of the community. They are therefore entitled to give up grant- 
aid and become wholly independent if they wish. They are right to be 
concerned about their freedom of action and naturally apprehensive of any 
step that would curtail it. It is their degree of independence which distinguishes 
them, as a group, from education authority schools. 
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1.12 So we studied the rights and responsibilities of governors, heads and 
staffs of schools, and their relationships with central and local government 
We concluded that a clearer statement of their respective responsibilities is 
required for schools of all kinds. We believe our recommendations on this 
subject will help to ensure for authority schools and for grant-aided schools 
working under the new arrangements we propose for them, the essential 
responsibilities and freedoms which the latter at present enjoy. 

1.13 Under what system of finance and control can the grant-aided schools 
participate in the movement towards comprehensive education? We present 
two schemes for this purpose. Under both schemes the schools would work 
out with the education authorities what contribution they can best make to 
local systems of comprehensive education. The Secretary of State for Scotland 
would approve the agreements made, and arbitrate if agreement could not 
be reached. The schools would take no more fee-payers once they entered 
comprehensive schemes, and both the servicing of existing capital debts and 
current expenditure would be met wholly from public funds. Other proposals 
—for retaining boards of managers, for the primary departments of grant- 
aided schools, for safeguarding the position of pupils in schools choosing 
to become independent, and so on— will be found in our Report. Thus far 
we are agreed. But thereafter we differ over important features of future 
arrangements. 



1.14 Some of us would invite the schools to participate with education 
authorities in the provision of education by becoming locally maintained * 
grants direct from the central government would be brought to an end as 
soon as negotiations about participation were concluded and the position of 
existing pupils would be safeguarded. The full costs of participating schools 
would be met by the education authorities concerned. 



l.U Others propose that the current and capital expenditure of the schools 
(to be known as Tull grant’ schools) should henceforth be met by the central 
government and ‘user’ education authorities through a Scottish School 
Grants Committee, which would also supervise and assist in the negotiations 
and would aavise all the parties concerned. This Committee, on which the 
schools, the education authorities and others would be represented, would 
also assume the responsibilities proposed in the Commission’s First Report 
tor the Boarding Schools Corporation. 

nftE^!f fi + rSt 0f , th ° Se P r °P° sa f s la y s greater stress on the responsibility 
he statutory education authorities for planning and co-ordinating schemes 

t i JSf 1 ? 1 ? ~ 10n throughout their areas. The second is designed to preserve 

!nlv h< ? It finan<aal and admm istrative links with central government which 
many of them see as an assurance of their continuing independence. 

realnnnwf ° f b ? ieVC that while a locall y maintained scheme is the most 
reasonable m the long-term, a School Grants Committee and Tull grant’ 

r.nShw neCeS ? r ^ “ thS immediate future to persuade as many schools as 
V a ?!. Cipate m com Prehensive reorganisation. This machinery 
would be subject to review once participating schools had become established. 
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1.18 Next we had to consider boarding provision in schools in this group. 
The First Report suggested ways of integrating public boarding schools with 
the State system, and we think that if these are adopted they offer an appro- 
priate option for the one grant-aided school which has more than 50 per 
cent of its pupils as boarders. The other twelve schools with boarding places 
are primarily day schools. The proposals for boarding provision in these 
schools must be related to the arrangements under which schools eventually 
participate in schemes of comprehensive reorganisation — as locally main- 
tained or full grant schools. In either case tuition fees would be free for all 
pupils and the boarding costs of pupils in need of boarding — and there are 
many already in grant-aided schools — would be met in full. But while we all 
regard it as desirable for these schools to have some boarders also who are 
there by the choice of their parents, some of us think that such parents should 
pay the full boarding fee but no tuition fees, and others of us propose that the 
boarding contribution should be according to an income scale. 

1.19 The independent day schools are also a varied group and their limited 
numbers makes it difficult to come to general conclusions about them. 
Several of them, however, would have much to contribute to the national 
system if they were to participate in the movement towards comprehensive 
education.They would be able to do so on similar schemes to those proposed 
for grant-aided schools. 

1.20 The cost of all our recommendations cannot be precisely estimated 
because it depends upon the response that schools, education authorities and 
parents make to any initiative taken by the Government. If all the grant-aided 
schools were to participate in comprehensive reorganisation, with the same 
numbers of pupils, then the additional current cost to public funds would be 
approximately £1.5 million a year, which amounts to 0.78 per cent of current 
expenditure on education in Scotland (excluding universities), or to 1.3 per 
cent of current expenditure on schools. 1 If, on the other hand, all the grant- 
aided schools were to become independent and the independent sectors were 
enlarged by the number of places available in them, then the State would 
save £1.55 million a year, amounting to just under 1.4 per cent of its current 
expenditure on school education in Scotland. The outcome cannot be pre- 
dicted with any certainty, but it will lie somewhere between these two 
extremes. We can say, however, that the net cost or saving on current costs 
for grant-aided schools is unlikely to be large enough to make this a decisive 



Note; ’Current expenditure on education in Scotland (excluding universities) in 
1967-68 was: — 

Scottish Education Department’s Vote . . . . 40.453 

Education Authority revenue expenditure .. 152.8 

193.253 



The current expenditure on schools was: — 

X> 

Scottish Education Department’s Vote . . . . 2.26 (mainly grants) 

Costs of education authority schools . . •• 112.0 

114.26 



Source: Education in Scotland 1969 (pps. 94 & 95), H.M.S.O, 
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factor in determining policy. We certainly do not think it should be; the 
purpose of our recommendations is to strengthen the public system of educa- 
tion, and participating schools have a valuable contribution to make. 



1.21 In conclusion, we ask that our proposals be considered as a matter of 
urgency by the Government, the education authorities, the schools, and all 
others concerned with education. We found in the course of our enquiries 
that the grant-aided schools were already beset by uncertainties about their 
future before our investigations began, and that it was increasingly difficult 
for the schools to make firm plans for the future. Education authorities need 
the help of good schools, but are uncertain what part to ask these schools to 
play in their rapidly changing educational systems; too often, as reorganis- 
ation proceeds, it becomes increasingly difficult to make constructive use of 
the important contribution the grant-aided schools can offer. The proportion 
of senior pupils who are in education authority schools has been growing 
rapidly in recent years. The schools in our remit are unlikely in the future to 
be able to make so valuable and influential a contribution to the development 
of secondary education as they are now. In short, time is on no~one s s side: 
the longer decisions are delayed, the less constructive they will be for all 
concerned. 



ENGLAND AND WALES 

1.22 The main Commission’s conclusions— their agreements and their dis- 
agreements — closely match our own. Before we summarise them, some 
distinctive features of the system of education south of the Border must be 
noted. It varies from one place to another, as Volume I of the Second Report 
explains; the comparisions with Scotland that follow are necessarily broad 
and cannot do full justice to the variety of education in England and Wales. 

1.23 The idea of the comprehensive secondary school taking pupils from the 
age of eleven 1 is not new in England and Wales, but the predominant pattern 
has been a selective one of grammar and secondary modern schools. By 
October 1969 the schemes of reorganisation of 128 out of 163 local education 
authorities had been approved. The ‘all through 5 (11—18) school is the most 
popular form of organisation; a number of local education authorities have 
chosen various kinds of middle school systems; and there are ‘two tier’ 
organisations and 11—16 schools associated with sixth form colleges. There 
are many variations on these themes. The GCE examination system results in 
pupils in England who stay on beyond the minimum leaving age specialising 
in a smaller number of subjects than their Scottish contemporaries; there is a 
clear break in the content and character of the work of the former after 16, 
when they enter the sixth form. These differences mean that the forms of 
comprehensive organisation which can be envisaged in the South, and the 
roles open to schools participating in them, are different from those in 
Scotland , they are generally much more varied in character. 



Note: 1The a § e of twelve is the normal age of transfer in Scotland. 
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